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SANDAL WOOD CARVING. Famous as the inlaid ivory
work is, the sandalwood carving of the Gudigars of Sagar
and Sdrab is, and has been since the sixth century AJX,
even more so. The craft, in its higher branches at any
rate, has for many years been restricted to one family of
some 30 artisans, who find it easier and more profitable
to make scores of cheap, ordinary goods, using beautiful
hereditary designs on badly-joined coarse wood, than to
spend, as their forefathers had done, months of labour
on larger pieces of finer work. But efforts are being made
to induce these hereditary workers to give up their
apathetic ways, and to arrange for the youths of the caste
to have skilled training, and such encouragement that
they may again produce work equal to the best of former
days. Better there cannot be.

The instruments used are extremely simple. A plane,
a mallet, a saw, a hone of hard and fine-grained stone,
chisels of varying thicknesses (made chiefly from old
umbrella ribs), and a few engravers' tools. Some of these
are extremely fine and delicate. The pattern is drawn on
the smooth and whitewashed sandalwood, or on paper
pasted on the surface. This is then engraved or outlined in
every detail; the interspaces between the lines are cut
away, thus leaving the pattern in low relief. Lastly the
design is carved in minutest detail by chisels, finer and
finer as the work progresses.

The wood is so extremely hard that it is very difficult
to carve against the grain; and it is very liable to split
with the grain; the work is, therefore, very laborious, and
demands the utmost care and patience, especially as the
designs are usually most minute.

Some critics contend that, with the change from Jainism
to Hinduism, in the twelfth century, the style (but not the